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authority of the Veda, as a divine revelation; this
being so, we may advance another step, and ascribe
to the theory of a divine inspiration of the Veda
a pre-Buddhistic origin and prevalence.

At what time the claim of being divinely revealed
and therefore infallible, was first set up by the
Brahmans in favour of the Veda, is difficult to deter-
mine. This claim, like other claims of the same kind,
seems to have grown up gradually, till at last it was
formulated into a theory of inspiration as artificial as
any known to us from other religions.

The poets of the Veda speak in very different
ways of their compositions. Sometimes they declare
that they have made the hymns, and they compare
their work, as poets, with that of the carpenter, the
weaver, the maker of butter (glmta), the rower of
a ship (X, 116, 9)1.

In other places, however, more exalted sentiments
appear. The hymns are spoken of as shaped by
the heart (I, 171, 2; II, 35, 2), and uttered by the
mouth (VI, 32, 1). The poet says that he found
the hymn (X, 67, 1); he declares himself powerfully
inspired after having drunk the Soma juice (VI, 47,3),
and he compares his poem to a shower of rain burst-
ing from a cloud (VII, 94, 1), or to a cloud impelled
by the wind (I, 116, 1).

After a time the thoughts that rose in the heart
and were uttered in hymns were called God-given
(I, 37, 4), or divine (III, 18, 3). The gods were
supposed to have roused and sharpened the mind
of the poets (VI, 47, 10); they were called the friends

1 A most useful collection of passages bearing on this point may be
found in Dr. J. Muir's 'Sanskrit Texts/ vol. iii.